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SELECTED TALE. 








[The following tale, by Mrs. Lyp1a H. Siaour- | Monstrances, 
ney, of Hartford, Conn., is extracted from the 


<} é ' her own heart, the vice that was gaining the 
Religious Souvenir for 1834—a beautiful Philadel- 


‘ ; ascendancy over him, and redoubled her ex-| result. 
vhia Annual, edited by > dell. |— . 
| edited by the Rev. G. T. Bedell.) But too| comprehend her remarks, his deportment was 
frequently her efforts were of no avail, or con- 


Ed. Literary Cabinet. ertions to render his home agreeable. 


— temptuously rejected. 
THE INTEMPERATE. 





| 
cumulate, in spite of the economy of his wif ,| of this traffic could not be doubted. 


The ef- 


A 


and became morose and offended at her re-| fects were too visible in his conduct. She 
She strove to hide, even from | reasoned—she endeavored to persuade him to 


la different course. But anger was the only 


When he was not too far stupifed to 


| ; ; . 
jexceedingly overbearing and arbitrary. Le 


The death of her be-| felt that she had no friend to protect her 
loved mother, and the birth of a second in-|from insolence, and was entirely in his own 


. ° . . ome « . - ae cor 1 . ra) » 9} ‘ 
‘Come along,’ said James Harwood to his| ft, convinced her that neither in sorrow nor| power; and she was compelled to realize tha 


wife, who, burdened with two children, fol-| i" sickness could she expect sympathy fiom 
lowed his steps. Her heart was full, and she | him to whom she had given her heart, in the 


made no reply. |simple faith of confiding affection. They be- 
‘Well, be sullen if you choose, but make ee miserably poor, and the cause was eVI- 

haste you shall, or I will leave you behind in| dent to every observer. In this distress, a let- 

the woods.’ 
Then, as if vexed because his ill-humor| for several years a resident in Ohio, mention- 


failed to irritate its object, he added in a high-| ‘9g that he was induced to remove further 


er tone— westward, and offering them the use of a ten- 
‘Put down that boy. Have I not told you, |ement which his family would leave vacant, 
twenty times, that you could get along faster| and a small portion of cleared land, until 
if you had but one to carry. He can walk as| they might be able to become purchasers. 
well I can. Poor Jane listened to this proposal with 
‘He is sick.” said his mother: ‘feel how his| gratitude. She thought she saw in it the sal- 
heart throbs. Pray take him in your arms.’ | Yation of her hasband. . 
‘I tell you, Jane Harwood, onve for all, that | he were divided from his intemperate compan- 


ni ; : ss ’ e . EE hve " 
you are spoiling the child by your foolishness, | !0"S, he would return to his early habits of 


He is no more sick than lam. You are only | industry and virtue. The trial of leaving na- 
trying tomake him lizy. Get down, I tej}; tive and endeared scenes, from which she 
vou, and walk,’ addressing the languid boy. | would once have shrunk, seemed as nothing 
He would have proceeded to enforce obe-|!2 Comparisen with the prospect of his refor- 
dience, but the report of a gun arrested his at- mation and returning happiness. Yet, when 
tention. He entered a thicket, to discover all their effects were converted into the wagon 
whence it proceeded, and the weary and sad and horse which were to carry them to a far 
hearted mother sat down upon the grass. Bit- land, and the scant and humble necessaries 
ter were her reflections during that interval which were to sustain them on their way thith- 
of rest among the wilds of Ohio. The pleas-| ©; when she took leave of her brothers and 
ant new England village from which she had Sisters, with their households, when she shook 
just emigrated, and the peaceful home of her) hands with the friends whom she had loved 
birth, rose up to her view—where, but a few from her cradle, and remembered that it might 
years before, she had given her hand to one, be for the last time ; and when the hills that 
whose unkindness now strewed her path with | encircled her native village faded into the 
thorns. By constant and endearing attentions | faint, blue outline of the horizon, there came 
he had won her youthful love, and the two over her such a desolation of spirit, such a 
first years of their union promised happiness. | foreboding of evil, as she had aever before 
Both were industrious and affectionate, and) experienced. She blamed herself for these 
the smiles of their infant in his evening sports| feelings, wnd repressed their indulgence. 
or sluinbers, more than repaid the labors of; The journey was slow and toilsome. The 
the day, autumnal rains and the state of the roads 
But a change became visible. The hushand| were against them. The few utensils and 
grew inattentive to his business, and indiffer- comforts which they carried with them were 
ent to his fireside. He permitted debts to ac-' gradually abstracted and sold. The object 











. . } ° . 
ter was received from a brother, who had been | their horse utterly failed. 


She believed that Wf 


}it was a power without generosity, and that 
ithere is no tyranny so perfect as that of a ca 
|pricious and alienated husband, 

As they approached the elose of their dis 
| tressing journey, the roads became worse, and 
He had been but 
scantily provided for, asthe imtemperance of 
| his owner had taxed and impoverished every 
ithing for his own support. Jane wept as she 
| looked upon the dying animal, and remembe: 

ed his laborious and ill-repaid services. 

‘What shall [do with the brute,’ exclaimed 
his master; ‘he has died in such an out of the 
way place, that | cannot find any one to buy 
his skin?’ 

Under the shelter of their miserably broken 
wagon, they passed another mglht, and early 
in the morning pursued their way on foot. 
Of their slender stores, a few morsels of bread 
were all that remained. But James had about 
his person a bottle, which he no longer made 
a secret of using. At every application of it 
to his lips, his temper seemed to acquire a 
new violence. They were within afew miles 
of the termination of their journey, and their 
directions had been very clear and precise.— 
But his mind had become so bewildered, and 
his heart so perverse, that he persisted in 
choosing by-paths of underwood and tangled 
weeds, under the pretence of secking a shorter 
route. This increased and prolonged their 
fatigue; but no entreaty of his wearied wife 
was regarded. Indeed, so exasperated wag 
he at her expostulations, that she sought safe- 
ty in silence. The little boy of four years 
old, whose constitution had been feeble from 
his infancy, became so feverish and distressed, 
as to be unable to proceed, ‘The mother, af- 
ter in vain soliciting aid and compassion from 
her husband, took him in her arms, while the 
youngest, whom she had previously carried, 
and who was unable to walk, clung to her 
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shoulders. ‘Thus burdened, her progress was 
tedious and painful, Still she was enabled 
to go on; for the strength that nerves a moth- 
er’s frame toiling for her sick child, is from 
God. She even endeavored to press on more 
rapidly than usual, fearing that if she fell be- 
hind, her husband would tear the sufferer 
from her arms, in some paroxysm of his sav- 
age intemperance. 

Their road during the day, though approach- 
ing the smali settlement where they were to 
reside, lay through a solitary part of the coun- 
try. ‘The children were faint and hungry; 
and as the exhausted mother sat upon the 
grass, trying to nurse her infant, she drew 
from her bosom the last picce of bread, and 
held it to the parched !ips of the feeble child. 
But he turned away his head, and with a 
scarcely audible moan, asked for water. Feel- 
ingly might she sympathise in the distress of 
the poor outcast from the tent of Abraham, 
who laid her famishing son among the shrubs, 
and sat down a good way ofl, saying, ‘Let 
me not see the death of the child” But the 
christian mother was not in the desert, nor in 
despair, She‘looked upward to Him who is 
the refuge of the forsaken, and the comforter 
of those whese spiriis are cast down, 

‘The sun was drawing towards the west, as 
the voice of Janes Harwood was heard issu- 
ing from the forest, attended by another man 
with a gun, and some birds ot ns girdle. 

‘Wit, will you get up now, and come along? 
We are net a mile from home. Here is John 
Williams, who went frem our part of the coun- 





A cluster of log cabins now met their view 
through an opening in the forest. They were 
pleasantly situated inthe midst of an area of 
cultivated land. A fine river, surmounted by 
a rustic bridge of the trunks of trees, cast a 
sparkling line through the deep, unchanged 
autumnal verdure. 

‘Here we live,’ said their guide, ‘a hard- 
working, contented people. That is your 
house which has no smoke curling up from 
the chimney. It may not be quite so genteel 
as some you have left behind in the old states, 
but it is about as good as any in the neigh- 
borhood. Pil go and call my wife to wel- 
come you; right glad will she be to see you, 
for she sets great store by folks from New 
England.” 

The inside of a log cabin, to those not ha- 
bituated to it, presents but a cheerless aspect. 
The eye needs time to accustom itself to the 
rude walls and floors, the absence of glass 
windows, and doors loosely hung upon leathern 
hinges. ‘The exhausted woman entered and 
senk down with her babe. ‘There was no chair 
to receive her. In the corner of the room 
stood a rough board table, and a low frame 
resembling a bedstead. Other furniture there 
Glad, kind voices of her own sex, 
recalled her from her stupor. Three or four 
matrons, and’several blooming young faces, 
welcomed her with smiles. The warmth ef 
reception ina new colony, and the substantial 
services by which it is manifested, put to 
shame the ceremonious and heartless profes- 
sions, Which in a more artificial state of se- 


Was fone, 





try, and says he is our next coor neighbor? 

Jane received lis hearty welcome with a 
thankful spirit, and rose to accompany them. 
"The kind neighbor tock the sick bey in his 
arms, saying, 

‘Harwood, take the baby from your wife; 
we do not jet our women bear all the burdens 
here in Ohio.’ 

James was ashamed to refuse, and reached 
his bands towards the child. But, accustom- 
ed to his neglect or unkindness, it hid tts face, 
crying, in the maternal bosom. 

‘You see how itie. She makes the chil- 
dren so cross, that I never have any comfort 
of them. She chooses to carry them herself, 
and always will have her own way in every 
thing.’ 

‘You have come to a new settled country, 
fiiends,’ said John Williams: ‘but it is a good 
country fo get a livingin. Crops of cornand 
wheat ure such as you never saw in New 
England. Our cattle live in clover, and the 
cows give us cream instead of wilk. ‘There 
is plenty of game to employ our leisure, and 
venison and wild turkey do not come amiss 
now and then on a farmer's table. Here is 
a short cut I can show you, though there is a 
«ence or two to climb. James Harwood, 1 
sirull like well te talk with you about old times 
and old friends down east. But why don’t 


you help vour wife over the fence with her 
bahy ?” 

‘So I would, buat she is so sulky. She has 
not spoken a word to me all day. 1 always 
say, Jet such folks take care of thomselves till 

heir mad fit®is over.’ 


i ciety are dignified with the name ef friendship. 

Asif by magic, what had seemed almost 
| 1 prison, assumed a different aspect, under 
lithe ministry ef active benevolence. A cheer- 
ful flame rose from the ample fire-place; sev- 
eral chairs and a bench fer the children ap- 
peared; abed with comfortable coverings con- 
cealed the shapelessness of the bedstead, and 
viands to which they had long been strangers 
were heaped upon the board. “An old lady 
held the sick boy tenderly in her arms, who 
seemed to revive as he saw his mother’s face 
brighten, and the infant, after a draught of 
fresh milk, fell into a sweet and profound 
slumber, One by one the neighbors departed, 
that the wearied ones might have an opportu- 
nity of repose. John Williains, who was the 
last to bid good night, lingered a inoment be- 
fore he closed the door, and said, 

‘Friend Llarweod, here is a fine, gentle cow 
feeding at the door; and for old acquaintance 
sake, yeu and your family are welcome to the 
use of her for the present, or until you can 
make out better.’ 

When they were left alone, Jane poured out 
her gratitude to her Almighty Protector in a 
flood of joyful tears. Kindness to which she 
had recently been a stranger, fell as balm of 
Gilead upon her wounded spirit. 

‘Husband,’ she exclaimed, in the fullness 
of her heart, ‘we may yet be happy.’ 

He answered not, and she perceived that 
he heard not. He had thrown himself upon 
the bed, and in adeep and stupid sleep was 
dispelling the fumes of intoxication. 

This new family of emigrants, though in 
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the midst of poverty, were sensible of a de- 
yree of satisfaction to which they had long 
been strangers. The difficuliy of procuring 
ardent spirits in this small and isolated com- 
munity, promised to be the means of estab- 
lishing their peace. ‘The mother busted her- 
self in making their humble tenement neat 
and comfortable, whiist her husband, as if am- 
bitious to earn in a new residence the reputa- 
tion he had forfeited in the old, labored dili- 
gently to assist his neighbors in gathering their 
harvest, receiving in payment such articles as 
were needed for the subsistence of his house- 
held. Jane continually gave thanks in her 
prayers for this great blessing, and the hope 
she permitted herself to indalge of his perma- 
nent reformation, imparted unwonted cheer- 
fulness to her brow and demeanor. The in- 
valid boy seemed also to gather healing from 
his mother’s smiles; forso great was her pow- 
er over him, since sickness had rendered his 
dependence complete. that his cemfort, and 
even his countenance, were a failifal reflec- 
tion of her own. Perceiving the degree of 
her influence, she endeavored to use it, as ev- 
ery religious parent should, for his spiritual 
benefit. She supplieated that the pencil, 
which was to wrife upon his soul, might be 
guided from above. She s) 

tenderest manner of his F 

and ef Hiis will respecting 


ke to him in the 
ther in Heaven 
little children. 
She pointed out his goodiucss in the daily 
gifts that sustain life; in tae glorious sun as 
it came forth rejoicing in the east, in the gent- 
ly-falling rain, the frail plint, and the dews 
that nourish it. She reasoned with him of 
the ehanges of nature, ti!l he loved even the 
storm, and the lofty thund ¥ 
came from God. 
ges of scripture with whieh her memory was 
stored; and sang hymns, until she perceived 
that if he wes in pain, he com] 
he might but hear her voice. She made him 
acquainted with the life of the compassionate 
Redeemer, and how he called young children 
to his arms, though the disciples forbade 
them. And it seemed as if a voice from 
Heaven urged her never to desist from cher- 
ishing this tender and deep-rooted piety; be- 
cause, like the flower of grass, he must soon 
fade away. Yet,though it wes evident that 
the seeds of disease were in his system, his 
health at intervals seemed to be improving, 
and the little household porteok for a time, the 
blessings of tranquility «nd content. 

But let none flatter himself that the domin- 
ion of vice is suddenly or easily broken. It 
may seem to relax its grasp and to slumber, 
hut the victim who has long worn tts chain, if 
he would utterly escape, and triumph at last, 
must do so inthe strength of Omnipotence. 
This, James Harwood never sought. He had 
begun to experience that prostration of spir- 
its which attends the abstraction of an habit- 
ual stimulant. His reselution to recover his 
lost character was not proof against this phys- 
ical inconvenience. He determined, at all 
hazards, to gratify his depraved appetite. He 
laid his plans deliberately, and—with the pre- 
text of making some arrangements about the 
wagon, which had been left broken on the road, 


beeanse th 
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She repeated to him passa- 
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departed from his home. His stay was pro- 
tracted beyond the appointed limit, and, at 
his return, his sin was written on kis brow, in 
characters too strong to be mistaken. That 
he had also brought with him some hoard of 
intoxicating poison, to which to resort, there 
remained no room to doubt. Day after day 
did his shrinking household witness the alter- 
nations of causeless anger and brutal tyran- 
ny. To ly waste the comfort of his wife, 
seemed to be his prominent object. By con- 
stant contradiction and misconstruction, he 
strove to distress her, and then visited her sen- 
sibilities upon her as sins. Had she been 
more obtuse by nature, or more indifferent to 
his welfare, she might with greater ease hive 
berne the cross. But her youth was nurtured 
in tenderness, and education had refined her 
susceptibilities, both of pleasure and pain. 
She could not forget the love he had once 
manifested for her, nor prevent the chilling 
contrast from filling her with anguish. She 
could not resign the hope that the being who 
nud early evinced correct feelinss and noble 
principles of action, might yet be won back 
to that virtue which had rendered him worthy 
of her affections. Still, this hope deferred 
was sickness and sorrow to the heart. She 
found the necessity of deriving consolation, 
and the power of endurance wholly from 
above. The tender invitation by the mouth 
of a prophet, was as balm to her wounded 
soul,—‘as a woman forsaken and grieved in 
spirit, and as a wife of youth, when thou wast 
refused, have I called thee, saith thy God.’ 

So faithful was she in the discharge of the 
difficult duties that devolved upon her—so 
careful not to irritate her husband by reproach 
or gloom—that to a casual observer she might 
have appeared to be confirming the doctrine 
of the ancient philosopher, that happiness is 
in exact proportion to virtue. Had he assert- 
ed that virtue is the source of all that happi- 
ness which depends upon ourselves, none could 
have controverted his position. But, to a wo- 
man, a wife, a mother, how small is the portion 
of independent happiness. She has woven 
the tendrils of her soul around many props. 
Wach revolving year renders their support more 
necessary. ‘hey cannot waver, or warp, or 
break, but she must tremble and bleed. 

There was one modification of her hus- 
band’s persecutions which the fullest meas- 
ure of her piety could not enable her to bear 
unmoved. ‘This was unkindness to her suf- 
fering boy. It was at first commenced as the 
surest mode of distressing her. It opened a 
direct avenue to her heart-strings. What be- 
gan 1m perversencss seemed to end in hatred,4 
as evil habits sometimes create perverted prin- 
ciples. ‘The wasted and wild-eyed invalid 
shrank from his father’s glance and footstep, 
as from the approach of a foe, More than 
once had he taken him from the little bed 
which maternal care had provided for him, and 
forced him te go forth in the cold of the win- 
ter storm. 

‘I mean to harden him,’ said he. ‘All the 
neighbors know that you make such a fool of 
him, that he will never be able to get a living. 


'o the trial of supporting a useless boy, who 
pretends to be sick only that he may be coax- 
ed by a silly mother.’ 

Ona such occasions, it was in vain that the 
mother attempted to protect her child. She 


control the frantic violence of the father. 


| Harshness, and the agitation of fear, deepen- 


was of no avail that friends remonstrated with 
the unfeeling parent, or that hoary-headed men 
warned him solemnly of his sins. Intemper- 
ance had destroyed his respect for man and 
his fear of God. 

Spring at length emerged from the shades 
of that heavy and bitter winter. Butits sinile 
brought no gladness to the declining child. 
Consumption fed upon his vitals, and his 
nights were restless and full of pain. 

‘Mother, l wish [ could smell the violets 
that grew upen the green bank by our old, 
dear home.’ 

‘It is too early for violets my child. But 
the grass is beautifully green around us, and 
the birds sing sweetly as if their hearts were 
full of praise,’ 

‘In my dreams last night I saw the clear 


my little garden. I wish I could taste thern 
once more. And I heard such music too, as 
used to come fram that white church among 
the trees, where every Sunday the happy peo- 
ple meet to worship God.’ 

The mother saw that the hectic fever had 
been long increasing, and knew there was 
such an unearthly brightness in his eye, that 
she feared his intellect wandered. She seated 
herself on his low bed, and bent over him to 
soothe and compose him, Ie lay silent for 
some time. 

‘Do you think my father will come? 

Dreading the agonizing agitation which, in 
his paroxysmns of coughing and pain, he evin- 


footsteep, she answered — 

‘I think not, love. 
sleep.’ 

‘Mother, I wish he would come. Ido not 
feel afraid now. Perhaps he would let m 
lay my cheek to his once more, as he used to 
do when I was a babe in my grand-mother’s 
arms. I should be glad to say good-bye to 
him, before I go to my Saviour.’ 

Gazing intently in his face, she saw the 
work of the destroyer, in lines too plain to be 
mistaken, 

‘My son—my dear son—say, Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit.’ 

‘Mother,’ he replied, with a sweet smile 
upon his ghastly features, the is ready. I 
desire to go to him. 
that I may kiss her. ‘That is all. Now sing 
to me, and oh! wrap me close in your ar:as, 
for I shiver with cold.” 

He clung with a death grasp, to that bosom 
which had long been his sole eartinly refuge. 

‘Sing louder, dear mother, a, {ittle louder, J 
cannot hear you.’ 





For my part, I wish I had never been called 


A tremulous tone, as of a broken harp, rose 


might neither shelter him in her bosom, nor, 


ed a disease which might else have yielded. | 
The timid boy, in terror of his natural protec- | 
tor, withered away like a blighted flower. I) 


waters of the brook that ran by the bottom of | 


ced at the sound of his father’s well-known 


You had better try to! 


Hold the baby to me,| 





| above her grief, to comfort the dying child. 
| One sigh of icy breath was upon her cheek, 
jas she joined it to his—one shudder—and all 
| wes over. She held the body long in her arms, 
as if fondly hoping to warm and vivify it with 
ber breath. ‘Then she stretched it upon its 
bed, and kneeling beside it, hid her face in 
that grief which none but wothers feel. It 
was a deep ard sacred solitude, alone with 
the dead. Nothing save the soft breathing of 
the sleeping babe fell upon that solemn pause: 
Then the silence was broken by a wail of 
piercing sorrow. It ceased, and a voice arose, 
ja voice of supplication, for strength to en- 
dure, as ‘seeing Hitn who is invisible.’ Faith 
\closed what was begun in weakness. It be- 
‘came a prayer of thanksgiving to Him who 
jhad released the dove-like spirit from the 
| prison-house of pain, that it might taste the 
peace and mingle in the melody of Heaven.. 

She arose from the orison, and bent calmly 
over her dead boy. ‘The thin, placid features 
| Wore a smile, as when he had spoken of Jesus. 
She composed the shining locks around the 
| pure forehead, and gazed long en what to her 
‘had been beautiful. ‘Tears had vanished from 
her eyes, and in their stead was an expression 
almost sublime, as of one who had given an 
cangel back to God. 
| ‘The fatherentered carelessly. She pointed 
'to the pallid, immoveable brow. ‘See he suf- 
fers no longer. He drew near and looked on 
‘the dead with surprise and sadness. A few 
natural tears forced their way, and fell on the 
|face of the first born, who was once his pride. 
The memories of that moment were bitter. 
| He spoke tenderly to the emaciated mother; 
land she, who a short time before was raised 
‘above the sway of grief, wept like an infant 
‘as those few affectionate tones touched the 
‘sealed fountains of other years. 

Neighbors and fiiends visited them, desi- 
rous to console their sorrow, and attended 
them when they committed the body to the 
earth. ‘There was a shady and secluded :p >t 
which they had consecrated by the burial of 
their few dead. Thither that whole little col- 
ony were gathered, and, seated on the fresh 
springing grass, listening to the holy, healing 
words of the inspired volume. It was rej 


| . . 
» by the oldest man in the colony who ha, him. 


self often mourned, As he bent r syerently 
over the sacred page, there was that on bis 
i brow which seemed to say ‘th'4 has been my 
comfort in my affliction.” silver hairs thinly 
covered his temples, ard his low voice was 
modulated by feelin 4, as he read of the frailty 
‘of man, withering like the flower of grass, 
| before it grow eth up; and of His majesty in 
| whose sig:'’. ‘a thousand years are as yester- 
}day whe itis past, anda watchin the night.’ 
He sctected from the words of that compas- 
siynate One who gathereth the lambs with his 
rarm, and carrieth them in his bosom,’ who 
pointing out as anexample the humility of lit- 
tle children,’ sald ‘Except ye become as one 
of these ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven,’ and who calieth all the weary and 
heavy laden to come unto him, that he may 
give them rest. ‘The scene called forth sym. 
pathy, even from manly bosems. ‘The moti- 
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er, worn with watching and weariness, bowed | Through the third night of his absence she 


her head down to the elay that concealed her 
child. Aad it was observed with gratitude 
by that friendly group, that the husband sup- 
ported her in his arms, and mingled his tears 
with hers. 

He returned from this funeral in much men- 
tal distress. His sins were brought to 
rernembrance and reflection was misery. For 
many nights his sleep was disturbed 
by visions of his neglected boy. Sometimes 
he imagined that he heard him coughing from 
his low bed, and felt constrained to go to him, 
in a strange disposition of kindness, but his 
limbs were unable to obey the dictates of his 
will. Then he would see him pointing with 
a thin dead hand to the dark grave, or beck- 
oning him to follow to the unseen world.— 
Conscience haunted him with terrors, and 
many prayers from pious hearts arose, that he 
might now be brought to repentance. The 
venerable man who had read the Bible at the 
burial of his boy, counselled and entreated 
him, with the earnestness ofa father, to yield 


to the warning voice from above, and to 


‘break off his sins by righteousness, and his 
iniquities by turning unto the Lord.’ 

‘There was a change in his habits and con- 
versation, and his friends trusted it was per- 
manent. She who above all others, was in 
terested in the result, spared no exertions to 
win him back to the way of truth, and to 
soothe his heart into peace with itself, and 
obedience to his Maker. Yet was she doom- 
ed to witness the full force of griefand of re- 
morse upon intemperance, only to see them 
utterly overthrown at list. The reviving 
virtue, with whose indications she had solaced 
herself, and even given thanks that her belo- 
ved son had not died in vain, was transient as 
the morning dew. Habits ef industry which 
had begun to spring up, proved themselves 
to be without root. The dead, and his cruel- 
ty to the dead, were alike forgotten. Dis- 
satisfaction to the chastened being, who 
against hope still hoped for his salvation, re- 
sumed itsdominion. The friends who had 
alternately reproved and @ncouraged him, 
were convinced that their efforts had been of 
ue avail. Intemperance, ‘like the strong man 

~ed,’ took possession of a soul that lifted no 
_ vaid to the Holy Spirit, and girded on 
cry f©- va (o resist the destroyer. 
no weape — sassed away, and the anniversary 
Summer, -¢ the colony returned. It was 


sir arrival : 
* on Siaied » period ofsad and solemn 
o Jane tlarw “ 


on my, ‘9ys of early days, and 
vse Sameera Seeens tn Peavey 
18 SO ‘ % 4 . 
. “t | > as 
fore her, and while she we; **° questioned 
; sia from a fa- 
her heart, what had been ‘ts g . 
«td ‘th. @ Sustained 
ther’s discipline, or whether it h. Me tas ck 
that greatest of all losses—‘the loss . 8 Se 
fections. ph 
She was alone at this season of the cornn, 
nion. The absence of her husband had be- 
come more frequent and protracted. Astorm 
which feelingly reminded her of those which 
had often best upon them when homeless 
and weary travelers, had been raging for 
nearly twodays. To this cause she impu- 


aii. 


lay sleepless, listening for hissteps. Some- 
times she fancied she heard shouts of laugh- 
ter, for the mood in which he returned from 
his revels was various. But it was only the 
shriek of the tempest. Then she thought 
ebullition of the frenzied anger rang in her 
ears. It was the roar of the hoarse wind 
through the forest. All night long she lis- 
tened tothose sounds, and hushed and sang 
to her affrighted babe. Unrefreshed she 
arose and resumed her morning labors. 

Suddenly her eye was attracted by a group 
of neighbors, coming up slowly from the 
river. A dark and terrible foreboding op- 
pressed her. She hastened out to meet them. 
Coming toward her house wasa female friend, 
agitated and tearful, who, passing her arm 
around her, would have spoken. 

“Oh, you come to bring me evil tidings; 
[pray you let me know the worst.” 

The object was indeed to prepare her 
mind for a fearful calamity. 
her husband had been found, drowned, as was 
supposed, during the darkness of the proceed- 
ing night, in attempting to cross the bridge 
of logs, which had been partially broken by the 
swollen waters. Utter prostration of spirit 
came over the desolate mourner. Her ener- 
gies were broken dewn, and her heart witb- 


unceasing labor and unrequited care, with- 
out murmuring. She had lain her first born 
in the grave with resignation, for faith had 
heard her saviour saying, “Suffer the little 
child to come unto me.” She had seen 
him in whom her heart’s young affections 
were garnered up become ‘persecutor and 
injurious, a prey to vice the most disgusting 
and destructive. Yet she had borne up un- 
der all, One hope remained with her as an 
‘anchor of the soul,’ the hope that he might 
yet repent and be reclaimed. She had perse- 
veredin her complicated and self-denying du- 
ties with that charity which ‘beareth all things, 
—believeth all things—endureth all things.’ 
But now, he had died in hissin. ‘The dead- 
ly leprosy which had stolen over his heart, 
could no more be ‘purged by sacrifice or of- 
fering forever..—She knew not that a_ single 
prayer for mercy had preceded the soul on 
its passage to the High Judge’s bar. There 
was bitter dregs in this grief, which she nev- 
er before had wrung out. 

Again the sad-hearted community assem- 
bled in their humble cemetery. A funeral 
in an infant colony awakens sympathies of an 
almostexclusive character. Ltisas if a large 
family suffered. One is smitten down whom 
every eye knew, every voice saluted. ‘To 
bear along the corpse of the strong man, 
through the fields which he had sown, and to 
cover motionless in the grave that arm which 














ted the unusally long stay of ber husband. 


irnsted to have reaped the ripening harvest, 


ay skens a thrill decp and startling in the 
breas..of those who. wrought by his side during 
the bvrata and heat ofthe day. ‘Tolay the mo- 
ther on her villow of clay, whose last struggle 


whose heart’s last pulsation might have been 
a prayer that her children should return and 
grow up within the shadow of the school 
house and the church of God, is a grief 
which pone, save emigrants, may participate. 
To consign to their nariow noteless abode, 
both young and old the infant and him of 
hoary hairs, without the solemn knell, the 
— train, the hallowed voice of the man of 
God, giving back, in the name of his fellow 
| Christians, the most precious roses of their 
pilgrim path, and speaking with divine au- 
thority of Him who igs the ‘resurrection and 
the life,’ adds desolation to that weeping with 
which man goeth downward to his dust. 

But with heaviness of an unspoken and pe- 
culiarnature was this victim of vice borne 
from the home that he troubled, and laid by 
the side of his son, to whose tender years he 
had been an unnatural enemy. There was 
sorrow among all who stood around his grave, 
and it bore features of that sorrow which is 





The body of} without hope. 


The widowed mourner was not able to raise 
hér head from the bed when the bloated re- 
mains of her unfortunate husband were com- 
mitted to the earth. Long and severe sick- 
ness ensued, and in her convalescence a let- 
ter was received from her brether, inviting 
her and her ehild toan asylam under his roof, 


ered.—She had sustained the privations of! and appointing a period to come and conduct 
poverty and emigration, and the burdens of} them on their homeward journey. 


With her little daughter, the sole remnant 
of her wrecked heari’s wealth, she returned 
to her kindred. It was with emotions of 
deep and painful gratitude that she bade 
farewell to the inhabitants of that infant set- 
tlement, whose kindness, threugh all her ad- 
versities, had never failed. Ard when they 
remembered the example ofunifurm patience 
and piety which she had exhibited, and the 
saint-like manner in which she had sustained 
her burdens and cherished their sympathies, 
they feltas a tutelary spirit had departed from 
among them. 

In the home of her brother, she educated 
herdaughter in industry, and that content- 
ment which virtue teaches. Restored to those 
friends with whom the morning of life had 
pissed, she shared with hanble e!cofulness 
the comforts that earth hid yet in store for 
her; butin the cherished sidaess of her per- 
p2tual widowhood, in the bursting sighs of 
her hightly orison,migit be traced a sucred 
and deep-rooted sorrow —the memory of hee 
erring husband, and th: :niseric’s of unrecliim- 
ed intemp-rance. L. M. 8. 

) Hartford, Conn. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS. 





THE ANGEL OF THE LEAVES. 
BY MISS If. FP, GOULD. 

Alas alas! said the sorrowing tree, my 
beautiful robe is gone! It hus been torn from 
me. Its faded pieces whirl upon the wind; 
they rustie beneath the squirrel’s foot, as he 
searches for his nut. ‘They float upon the 


with life was ;etchance to resign the hope of| passing stream, and on the quivering lake. 
one more brief visit to the land. of her fathers,} Wo is me! for my fair green vesture is gone!. 
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It was the gift of the angel of the leavesf 1 
have lost it,and my glory has vanished: my 
beauty has disappeared. My summer hours 
have passed away. My bright and comnely 
garment, alas! it is rent in a thousand parts. 
Who will leave me such an other? Piece by 
piece, it has been stripped from me. Scarce- 
ly did [ sigh for the loss of one, ere another 
wandered off on the air. ‘The sound of music | 
cheers me no more. ‘The birds that sang in| 
my bosom were dismayed at my desolation. | 
They have flowa away with their songs. 

‘I stood in my pride. ‘The sun brightened | 
my robe with his smile. The zephyrs breath-| 
ed sofily through its glassy folds; the clouds| 
sirewed pearls among them. My shadow was} 
wide upon the earth. My arms spread far on} 
the gentle air; my head was lifted high: my 
forehead was fair to the heavens. But now 
how changed! Sadness is upon me; my head 
is shorn, my arms arc stripped; I cannot throw 
ashade on the ground. Beauty has departed, 
gladness has gone out of mv bosom; the 
blood has retired from my heart, it has sunk 
into the earth. Iam thirsty, lam cold. My 
naked limbs shiverin the chilly air, The keen 
blast comes pitiless amongthem. The win- 
ter is coming, {am destitute. Sorrow is my 
portion. Mourning must wear me away. 
How shall I account to the angel who clothed 
me, for the loss of his beautiful gift? 

The angel had been listening. In soothing 
accents he answered the lamentation. 

‘My beloved tree,’ said he, ‘be comforted! 
I am by thee still, though every leaf has forsa- 
ken thee. ‘The voice of gladness is hushed 
among the boughs, but let my whisper con- 
sole thee. Tuy sorrow is but for a season. 
‘Trust inme; keep my promise in thy heart. 
Be patient and full of hope. Let the words 
I leave with thee, abide and cheer thee thro’ 
the coming winter. ‘Then I will return and 
clothe thee anew. 

‘The storm will drive over thee, the snow 
will sift throngh thy naked limbs. But these 
will be light and passing afflictions. The ice 
will weigh heavily on thy helpless arms, but it 
shall soon dissolve in tears. It shall pass into 
the ground and be drunken by thy reots, then 
it will creep up in secret beneath thy bark. It 
will spread into the branches it has oppressed, 
and help me to adorn them. For I shall be 
here to use it. 

‘Thy blood has now only retired for safety. 
The frosts would chill and destroy it. It hes 
gone into thy mother’s bosom for her to keep 
it warm. Earth will not rob her offspring. 
She is a careful parent, she knows the wants 
of all her children, and forgets not to provide 
for the least of them. 

‘The sap that has for a while gone dows, 
will make thy roots strike deeper and spread 
wider. [t will then return to nourish thy 
heart. It will be renewed and strengthened. 
Then, if thou shalt have remembered and trus- 
ted in my promise, I will fulfil it. Buds shall 
shoot forth on every side of thy boughs. 1 
will paint it and fit in every part. Itshall be 
acomely raiment. ‘Thou shalt forget thy pre- 
sent sorrow. Sadness shall be swallowed up 
in joy. Now my beloved tree, fare thee well 











ry. . ray : _ > 
rhe angel was gone. The muttering win-|be one dazzling scene of splendor and mag- 
J Ar é Pa 4: _ “o S 
ter drew near. The wild blast whistled for the | nificence—so when Death shall come he can 


Storm. 


the tree. 


r 
The storm came and howled round | take my bedy only, while my name engraven 
But the word of the angel was hid- jon the pillars of my erection, shall remain 


den in her heart; it soothed her amid the }co-existent with the endurance of time.’ 


threatenings of the tempest. The ice-cakes | 
rated upon her limbs, they loaded and weich- 


ed them down. *My slender branches,” said 


she, “let this burden not overcome you. Break |mander of 
not beneath this heavy affliction, break not but| My duty will be to protect your empire; 
bend, till you can spring back to your places. }I will not s op here 


Let not a twig of you be lost! ‘Hope must | 
prop you up fora while; and the angel will 
reward your patience. You will move upon 
a sofier air. Grace shall be again in your mo- 
tion, and beauty hanging around you!’ 

The scowling face of winter began to lost 
its features. The raging storm grew faint, 
and breathed its last. ‘The restless clouds 
fretted themselves to atoms; they scattered 
upon the sky and were brushed away. The 
sun threw down a bundle of golden arrows. 
They feel upon the tree; the ice-cakes glit- 
tered as they came. Every one was shattered 
by a shaft, and unlocked itself upon the limb. 
They are melted and gone. 

The reign of spring had come. Her bles- 
sed ministers Were abroad on the earth; they 
hovered in the air; they blended their beauti- 
ful tints, and cast a new created glory on the 
face of the heavens. 


yt - 
The tree was rewarded for her trust. The 
angel was true to the object of his love. He 


returned, he bestowed upon her another robe. 
It was bright, glossy, and unsullied. The dust 


not profaned it. 


former beauty. 
around heronevery side. The birds flew back 
to her bosom. They sang onevery branch a 
hymn to the Angel of the Leaves.— Token 


for 1834, 





FRAGMENT OF AN EASTERN 8TORY, 
Beneath the umbrageous boughs of a Banian 
tree three brothers were reclined. 


of the glorious Tamerlane. 


bition which elevated him to the sovereignty 
of one fourth of the world now inspired into 
their bosoms an earnest desire of being retain- 
ed in the memory of mankind, and of having 
their names engraven on the tablet of immor- 
tality. But they differed widely as to the 
means of effecting this their grand object. 
The eldest said to his brothers, ‘When in th 


from this world, by the right of primogeniture, 
I shall be requised to ascend the throne, lord 
of a boundless empire, and of inexhaustible 
wealth, L will collect all the great architects 
of the world, and employ them in building 
palaces that shall rival with Yeman’s gems, 
Jassora’s gold, and Samarcan’s diamonds, the 





for a season! 


effulgence of the noon-day sun—Cities shall 
| ise at my command, and all my court shall 


| 
} 


\glorious deeds of the warrior 


He ceased, and the second one spoke—‘It 
is my father’s pleasure, said he, that when you 


come to the throne, | should be made 


com 
all the armies of the kingdom 
> bul 
My arms shall be cart 
ed to the utmost by inds of Asia- like mn’ 


great progenitor [ will exalt my friends to 


kings and princes, and [ will build towers of 


the heads of my enemies until nations shall 
liock to me for prot ction; until my bain hall 
become assurance of victory to my « 

men and of terrerto my enemies. ‘Thus t! 


will not be hol 


}gotten with the petty occurrences of life,and 


j 
| 


| 


j 





| 


They were | admired, and princes envied him the 
all youthful princes—sons of a mighty mon-|ments of his magnificence 
arch of the East,and the linea} descendants} self the greatest monarch that ever lived, he 
The hot blood] took leave of the world, exulting in his hopes 
of that illustrious conqueror was not yet ce ol-| of immortality. 
ed in the veins of his postertty—the same am- |b id surmised, was appointed to the command 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


I shall be remembered when your proud pala 
ces shall have mouldered into dust.’ 

[t was now the turn of the youngest to speak, 
but he was silent, Liis brothers pressed bin 
to let them know his future plans of life, and 
with much difficulty they drew from him these 
words—‘I acknowledge the means by which 
[ must merit the notice of mankind to be but 
humble—-I crave not the monarchs wealth, o: 
the warrior’s fame; my life shall be devoted 
to the delightful but unaspiring 
learning and the ardor which my instructors 
have instilled into me shall ever be ec! 
My innoxious pen shall be all the sword which 
1 shall wield; and if mankind are pleased with 


pursuits ol 


“4 
erished 


of summer had never settled upon it; the | what I write for their instruction and amus. 
scorching heat had not faded it; the moth had |ment I shall receive all the prai 
The tree stood again im}but if not, th 
loveliness; she was dressed in more than her} my fellow beings, di 


I desire 
, ‘a ke 
nimustd, like many millions of 


>and be forgot.’ 


4 ' 


i sat tits 


She was very fair; joy smiled | declaration of his un spiring views his brotl 


ers could not refrain trom laughter,.end told 


him deridingly that not one drop of a prince 
blood flowed through his veins. 
* * x r 
y —the eldk 
into eflect all the spl ndid 


Years rolled aw 3t brother, now 


king, earried 

2 I , ‘ ‘ ] 
schemes of hus youlh—nations looke d on and 
mont- 


Belt 


ey Pes 
ving him 


Th » second broth« r, as he 
of the armies. Far over the world his reputa 
tion was extended, and he was esteemed tho 
greatest warrior of his age. ‘lo recount all 

| —sulhice it 


his victories were a laborious tas! 
to say, that while living lis wildest dreams 
were more than revlized. 

‘The youngest pursued his humble studies 


unnoticed and unknown, sive by a few friends 


course of nature my father shall be called | whe preferred modest worth to assuming gran 


deur. They preserved, afier his death, all the 
relics of his genius, and presented them to the 
world for their admiration and applause. 

» ~ % % 

Ages passed—tiese three lrothers return- 
ed from the land of Spirits, and sought to 
learn what traces of their deeds upon earth 
aS yet remained, and which was held in most 


estimation by mankind. The king sought for 
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his splendid edifices, but alas, their walls, 
robbed by barbarian hordes of the precious 
gems, and fine wrought gold with which he 
had adorned them, had long since mouldered 
into common earth; nor could he discover the 
very sites of his once magnificent cities. 
Since his death Time had driven his plouzh- 
share over the face of his uative land, and 
overturning the stately palace with the hum- 
ble cot, had left them both to decay together 
in one common oblivion. 

The Warrior met with no better welcome 
from Fame—the wide gap he had made in the 
human family by the sword was long since 
closed, and all the vestiges of his once glori- 
ous existence were now obliterated forever. 

- But the third had a fertile source of exul- 
tation. Wherever he travelled over earth, he 
heard his written morals quoted and applaud- 
ed by the wise. At every cottage door he 
heard his amatory songs chaunted by the youth- 
fal virgins; while his hymns to his gods and 
his country were the delight of the pious and 
the brave. 

+ + * * 

They all returned to their Spiritual abodes, 
satisfied that the only mode of gaining a sta- 
tion in the kind recollection of mankind, is to 
perform such acts as may be pleasing and ben- 
eficial, and not such as may awe, terrify and 
annibilate our fellow men.—Chappel-Hill, 
(S. C.) Harbinger. 





CIVILIZATION AND BARBARISM. 

What is civilization? Noah Webster says, 
it is the “state of being civilized—the state 
of being refined in manners.”— What then is 
refinement? “A nice observance of the cir- 
ilities of social life,” says he, and the seeker 
of the definition vibrates like the pendulum of 
a clock betwen two words, learning only that 
civilization is refinement, and that refinement 
is civilization, 

Let us be permitted to define a little.— 
Civilized people are those whose manners are 
ke our own, in whatever country we happen 
to be born,—and barbarians, are those whose 
manners and customs are different from ours. 
Ifere for instance, a civilized man is one who 
wears breeches, boots, a shirt, coat and hat; 
who eats with a knife and fork, and drinks tea 
and coffee, with his breakfast. Pass to the 
banks of the Arkansas, and the wigwams of 
the west, and there the man is civilized who 
wears a blanket—drinks water, (rum is the 
offspring of civilization) and sleeps on the 
ground. There the civilized lady bores holes 
in her nose and suspends her ornaments to that 
very respectable organ—here the refined lady 
bores holes in her ears for a similar purpose. 
What is there abstractly more civilized in the 
ears than in the nose?— Yet we laugia at the 
squaw ina blanket, and with ber nasal orna- 
ments, and call her a savage. 

Again—Mr. Brown comes down from Buf- 
faloe, and meets his old friend Smith, in 
Breadway. Their right hands meet and a vio- 
lent shaking ensues. “What are those men 
fighting about?” says the tropical African to 
his white friend. “Fighting! poh! They are 
old friends that have not met for a long time, 





— 


and they are expressing their good will to-| 


wards each other by shaking hands.” “What 
barbarians! why in my country, when two 
friends meet, they rub their noses together!” 
“What savages!” says the white man. 

The ceremonious Mr. Fitzgerald meets the 
courtly Mr. Clarence, and each raises his 
beaver. “What does that mean?” says Has- 
san Oglou. “We are saluting each other,” 


is the reply. “What a ridiculous custom, | 


(says Hassan) in my country, we salute, by 
clapping both hands on the forehead, and ma- 
king a slow saalaam.” “What barbarians!” 
exclaim the Congees, “in my land whenever 
two gentlemen meet, they snap the thumb and 
fore finger at each other.” “How ludicrous!” 





height twenty-one. 


the imperial winter palace and the admiralty, 
ene of the lords of the bedchambor be- 
ing appoimted to superintend the works.— 
The palace was constructed of biocks of ice, 
from two to three feet thick, cut out of the 
winter covering of the Neva; these being pro- 
perly adjusted, water was poured between 
them, wkich acted as cement, consolidating 
the whole intoone immense mass of ice.— 
The length of the edifice was fifty-six feet, its 
breadth seventeen feet and a half, and its 
It was constructed ac- 
cording to the strictest rules ofart; and was 
adorned with a portico, columns, and statues. 
It consisted ofa single story, the front of 
which was provided with a door and fourteen 


says the white man. Spirit of common sense!| windows; the frames of the latter, as_ well as 


wilt thou deign to tell us whether the manners 
and customs of any one of the three are more 
ridiculous than those of the other? 

The Persian pulls his meat to pieces with 
his fingers, and eats horse flesh.—**Shock- 
ing!” says the New Yorker, as he sits down at 
a game dinner to a dish of bear’s meat. ‘The 
Indian cooks his rattle snake much to the hor- 
ror of brother Jonathan, who breakfasts on 
stewed eels. ‘The Abyssinian cuts a steak 
from his cow, sews the skin over the weund, 
and lets the animal go about her business, till 
another fit of hunger, leads him to cut off an- 
other slice. “Ihe unfeeling wretch!” cries 
the European butcher, as he sticks a pig in the 
throat and looks complacently on the expir- 
ing grunter. 

The Moorish lady stains her hair, and the 
ends of her fingers with saffron. ‘Dear me. 
how strange!” says lady Barbara Belle, and 
away she goes to her toilette, to regue for the 
evening ball. ‘The Chinese weman compres- 
ses her feet to the length of a paper of to- 
bacco. ‘The fair peripatetic of Broadway 
laughs at the absurd custom, and screws her 
waist to the dimensions of a Spanish cigar. 
The Turk goes to market and buys half a 
dozen wives. “The brute!” excliims the 
civilized beauty of fashionable life, and mar- 
ries the richest suitor she can find. 

Now then, have we not satisfactorily prov- 
ed, that civilization consists in our own way 
of doing things? Let common sense answer.— 
N. Y. Standard. 


ICE PALACE. 

The annals of the reign of Catherine If., 
make mention of one ephemera! palace, which 
like that of Pandemonium, 

“ Out of theearth, a fabric huge, 

Rose like an exhalation ;” 
and like an exhalation vanished, not leaving a 
wreck behind. From a true and particular 
account of this ice palace, drawn up by Kraft, 
an imperial academician, and published at St 
Petersburgh the year after its erection, it ap- 
pears, that seven years before, an ice castle 
had been built on the river Neva; but the ice 
bent under the weight of the edifice and of 
the soldiers who garrisoned it. To avoid a 
similar defect in tne foundation, it was resolv- 
ed, on the occasion of the marriage of Prince 
Galitzin, in 1740, to erect a palace of ice on 
terra firma; and a site was chosen between 








the panes, being all formed of ice. The 
sides of the doors and ofthe windows were 
painted in imitation of green marble. On 
each side uf the door was a dolphin, from the 
mouths of which, by means of naphtha, vol- 
umes of flames were emitted in the evening. 
Next to them were two mortars, equal to 
eighty pounders, from which many bombs 
were thrown, a quarter of a pound of powder 
being used for each charge. On each side of 
the mortars stood three cannons, equal to 
three pounders, meunted upon carriages, and 
with wheels, which were often used. In the 
presence ofa number of persons attached to 
the court, a bullet was driven, through a 
board two inches thick, at the distance of six- 
ty paces, by one of these cannons, a quarter 
of a pound of powder being also used for a 
charge. ‘The interior of the edifice had no 
ceiling, and consisted of a lobby and two 
large apartments, one on each side, which were 
well furnished, and painted in the most ele- 
gant manner, though formed merely of ice.— 
Tables, chairs, statues, looking-glasses, can- 
dlesticks, watches, and other ornaments, be- 
sides tea-dishes, tumbles, wine-glasses, and 
even plates with provisions in one apartment 
also formed of ice, and painted oftheir natua- 
ral colors; while in the other were to be seen a 
state bed, with curtains, bed pillows, and 
bed clothes, two pair of slippers, and two 
night caps of the same cold material. Be- 
hind the cannen, the mortars, and the dol- 
phins, stretched a low balustrade. On each 
side of the building was a small entrance.— 
Here were pots with flowers and orange 
trees, partly formed of ice, and partly natural, 
on which birdssat. Beyond these were erect- 
ed two icy pyramids. On the right of one of 
them stood ‘an elephant, which was hollow, 
and so contrived as to throw out burning naph- 
tha; while a person within it, by means of a 
tube, imitated the natural cries of the animal. 
On the left of the other pyramid was seen the 
never-failing concomitant of all princely dwel- 
lings in Russia, a banya, ot bath, apparently 
formed of balks, which is said to have been 
sometimes heated, and even ta have been ap- 
propriate to use. 

The appearance of the ice palace, it is 
said, was remarkably splendid when lighted 
upin the evening with numerous candles.— 
Amusing transparencies were usually sus- 
pended in the windows to increase the effect; 
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and the emission of flames by the dolphins gions was fitte d out in Eaglind, by Capt. Ross | ORIG HIN: AL, Pt E T RY. 
and the elephant, all tended to excite greater sna his nephew, too able ande xpe en, " nav- an = — 


suprise, while the people beheld the crys- 
talline mass. 

‘Thus, there wanted not, to carry on the 
parallel between this place and the magical 
edifice which Milton describes, 

Many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naphtha and asphaltus, yielding light 

Asfromasky. The hasty multitude 

Admitting entered ;and the work some praised 

And some the architect.’ 
Crowds of visiters were continually seen 
around this fantastic and unique construc- 
tien, which remained entire from the begin- 
ning of January almost to the midile of 
Maren. The “glassy fabric then began to 
melt, and was soon afterwards broken into 
pieces,and the ruins were conveyed to the 
imperial ice-cellar. On the wisdom display- 
ed in the construction of this costly emblem 
of mundane glory, the reader may make bis 
owncomment. 





CURRAN. 
One morning, at an inn in the south of Ire- 
land,a gentleman travelling upon mercantile 
business, came running down stairs a few 


minutes before the appearance of the stage 
coach, in which he had takea a seat for Dub- 
lin. . Seeing an egly fellow leaning against 


the doorpost, with dirty face and shabby 
clothes, he hailed him and ordered him to 
brush his cout. The operation proceeding 
rather slowly, the impatient traveller cursed 
the lazy varlet for an idle, good-for-nothing 
dog, andl threatened him with corporal pun- 
isiment on the spot, if he did not make haste 
and finish his job well before the arrival of 
the coach. Terror seemed to produce its ef- 
fect; the fellow brushed tie coat and then the 
trowsers, with great dilig and was re- 

rded with sixponce, which he received with 
alow bow. ‘The gentleman went into the 
barand paid his bill, just a3 the expected ve- 
hicle reached the door. Upon getting inside, 
guess his astonishment to find his friend the 
quondam waiter, seated snugly in one cor- 
ner, with all the look of a person weli used to 
comfort. After two or three hurried glances, 
to be sure that his eyes did not deceive him, 
he commenced a confused apology for his 
blunder, condemning his own rashness and 
stupidity-—bat he wns speedily interrupted by 
the other exclaiming, “Oh, never mind, make 
no apologies—these are hard times, and it is 
welltoearn a trifle in an honest way—I am 
much obliged for your handsome fee for so 
small a job—my name, sir, is John Philpot 
Curran, pray what is yours?” The other was 
thunderstruck by the idea of such an intto- 
duction; but the drollery of Curran soon over- 
come his confusion; and the traveller never 
rejoiced less at the termination of a long 
journey, than when he beheld the distant 
spires of Dublin glitter in the light of the set- 
ting sun. 


ence, 





Tux Arctic Recrons.—Many of our rea- 
ders will probably reinember, that nearly four 
years since, an expedition to the Arctic Re- 


igatots, the foriner of whom was chosen com- | 
mander. So long an interval had « lapsed | 
since the lust accourts from these 

siilors, that serious fears were entertaine 
the safety and even existence of the 
Another expedition, under the 
Capt. Bick, was accord ngly me 
their “possible rescue — relief.” ‘Th 
tebe hope,” as it was ne rapriately 
ha dots ‘ver been supe 
it Tull, i! 5 
“Captain with the 
except three, two of w 


"he ? 
out, ana 


i Mrept 1} 

d for} 
party. | 
command of | 
hed for | 

for 
teria 1, 
eded | y the arrival 
jeth Oct. of 
whole of | 
hom died on his passagé 
one at a later period.” The mos 
cordial ree was every where given to| 
“the hardy veteran,’ who “was dressed in 
seal-skin trowsers, with the hair outwards, 
over Which he wore a faded uniform; and the 
weather-beaten countenance of himself and} 
his companions, bere ks of the | 
hardships they had und: TZOUe, although they | 
ippeared in excellent health.’ 

As it respeets the primary object of the | 
ecnulthen;' which was to discover a “nxorth-| 
west passage between the Western and Eas 
tern Continents,” the attempt may be safc): 
termed a final one—*ihe result having been| 
to establish, that there is no new L i. We] pas-| 
sage south of 74 degrees.” But “1! 
position of the magnetic pole, a been 
covered,and much valuable information eb 
tained, fur the Sclananie nt of geograph cil] 
and philosophical knowledge.” 
the whole, it may be truly said, that this ex- 
pedition has done more than any that prece-| 
ded it; and let it be reimembered that Copt.| 
Ross and his nephe W Were volunteers, serving 
without Pay, for the attainment of a greatu 
tional object, in prosecuting which they hav 

! 
lost th ir all.’ i 

“With what intefse 
“3° don Literary Gazette, “will the pubi'e 
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evident m 
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anxiety, 


ctory must it be to the sie} 
scribers to that fund which bas dispatched 
Captain Back’s expedition in search of them 
that this manifestation of good fi 
place; that the country’s mame was rescued 
from the disgrace of leaving them to their m” 
and that regardl 2ss of the bodings of croau 
a course was adopted alike honorable to “the 
parties, and, now, so grateful to th» hearts of | 
their restored countrymen.” 
The latest intelligence received in England 
from Captain Back, was conveyed in | ts 
dated Norway House, Jack river, 19th June, 
‘the tenor of whici was favorable. A dispatch, 
by a winter express, is to be forwarded to him, | 
“acquainting him with Capt. Ross’s return, 
and directing him to turn his attention now 
entirely to the second object of his mission, | ' 
namely—completiag the coast line of the 
north-eastern partof Ainerica, of which little 
more than one hundred and fifty miles remain 
to be traced.’’—Literary Inquirer. 
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The Philadelphia Gazette has announced a 
forthcoming “Quarterly Review,” to be pub- 











lished in that city. 
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THLE JOYS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Ain—“Oftin the 


Where are those 


slilly night. 

pleasures now, 

That ebeered life's early morning 

Like dew-drops on a bough, 
Itsopening buds adorning? 

The young, the gay— where, where are they * 

ildhood ! 


The smile—the sone,so lond and long, 


Companions of my ch 
That echoed throughthe wildwood! 
Thy tomb, O 

Contains these joys forever 
Love n i 
Which Death alone could sever. 


" . ' 
Viem'ry ! now 


ssmile,and 


4 ’ ? 
That Stiniid jereve;:r ti 
That vew, d yty und broken 
The heart, now cold and dead 
Which glow’d with love unspoken 
tue ¢ t pe ' of feowers that bloom, 


Fach hill and vale adoruing, 


Are ‘1xe the joys, th childish toy, 


Of Life’s unsullied morning. 
i vy fiour ut to lide, 
| Rainbow-hu fever 
\' nig xtends hershade 
Along tt iult of Heaven tH 
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WEA RIAD. 
’ 1% 
On Tuesday ing N Yattho r 


dence of Peter You a. Columbinna countr, 
Wm. Reed, kr. Sanrorp C 


SARAH DSANSBURY. 


iv th ? R 
to the amiable 
“Theirs be the bliss connnbial, 
Hastopp’d the « ni: ax of the poet’s song, 
Blessing and blest, oh! may they long contrive, 
To keep the vest I flame of love alive, 
And with the force ef demonstration prore, 
The art of pleasing is the art of love.” 
“Tu quidem aux sil m 
yon ademisti.” 
Ou Wednesday the 11th inst., by the Rev. 
Hugh Parks, Mr. Samus Hawrnorn, to Miss 
Hannau Lorcnrson, sear Harrisville. 
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song, 


-am ad nirationem 





DIED 
Oa Thursday the 19th inst., Mrs. Morrr- 
sox, wife of Mr. Joseph Morrison, of this 
place. 











BELECTED POETRY. 





THE SONG THE CRICKETS SING, 


! eannot to the city go, 
Where all in baa A and sight 
Deolares that nature does not know 
Or do @ thing aright, 
To granite ates and tower, and dome 
My heart could never cling, 
Oh! no-—1'd rather stay at home 
Aud hear the crickets sing. 


¥. GOULD, 





I'm certain | was never made 
Torun a city race, 
Within a buman palisade 
That's never changing place, — 
Their bustle, fashion, artand show, 
Were each a weary thing; 
Amid them, ! should sigh to go 
And hear the eriokets sing, 


If there, | might no longer be 
Myself, as now I seem, 
But lose my own identity, 
And walk asin a dream, 
Or else, withdin aed crowd oppressed, 
Id wish the aparrow’s wing, 
To fly away and be at rest, 
And hear the cricketssing, 


The tire fy rising from the grass 
Upon her wings of light, 

1 would not give for all the gas 
That spoil their otty sight! 
Not allthe pomp and etiquette 

Of citizen or kiug, 
Shallever make my ear forget 
The song the onokets sing. 


Lfind in hall aad gallery, 
Their imitation taint | 

Compared to my live brook and tree, 
Without a touch of paint, 

And, from the brightest instrament 
Of pipe, or key, or string, 

I turn away, and feel content 
‘Vo hear the crickets sing, 


For whe could paint the beaming moon 
That's smiling through the bough 
OF youder elm, or play the tune 
The cricket's singing now? 
Nat all the silver of the mine, 
Nor human power could bring 
Another moon, like herto shine, 
Or make a cricket sing, 


}koow that when the crickets trill 
Vheir plaintive strains by night, 
They tell us, that from wale and hill, 

‘The Summer takes her flight. 
And, were there no renewing Power, 
*l would be a mournful thing, 
To think of fading leaf and flower, 
And hear the criekets sing. 


Kut why should change with sadness dim 
rhe eye, when thought oan range 
Through other worlds and fly to Him, 
Who is without a change? 
For, He who meted out the years 
Will give another Spring— 
He rollsabke the shining spheres 
And makes the crickets sing, 


And when another Autumn strips 
The Summer's leaves away, 

Should alence sit upen the lips 
That breathe and move to day: 

The time I’ve past with nature's God, 
Will never prevea sting, 

Though Pve adored him from the aod 
On which the erickets sing. —Prart.. 





A Microscope is now exhibiting in London 
which magnifies 2,500,000 times. 
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The following beautiful hymn, fram the gifted 
pen of Mrs, L. H. Sigounney, wae written fer the 
ninth triennial festival, of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics Association. 


HYMN, 
HY MRS. L. HM, SIGOURNEY. 


Widow !-—long estranged from gladness, 
Iu thy cell so lonely made, 

Where chill Penary’s cloud of sadness 
Adds to grief a sterner shade, 

See! the searching eye has found thee,-— 
Pitying hearts confess thy claim, 

Bounteous spirits shed around thee,— 
Blessings in a Saviour’s name, 


Orphan !—in despondence weeping, 
Crushed by wantand misery dire, 
Or on lowly pallet sleeping, 
Dreaming of thy buried sire, 
Hands, like his, shall toilto aid thee, 
Stranger arms be round the cast, 
Anda Father, ever near thee, 
Fit the shorn lamb to the blast. 


Brethren!—by the preeious token 
Thatthe sons of mercy wear, 
By the vows we here have spoken, 
Graved in truth and sealed with prayer, 
Ponury’s dark lot we will brighten, 
Misery with compassion meet, 
And the heart of sorrow lighter, 
Till our own shall cease to beat, 





ere 
PROSPECTUS 
Of the Second Volume of the Literary Cab- 
inet, to be enlarged, improved, and 
published weekly, with 
the title of 
THE WESTERN GEM, 
And Cabinet of Literature, Science, and News, 


The publisher of the Literary Cabinet propo- 
seste commence the Second Volume with new 
and impertant improvements, hneouraged by 
the general manifestation among his friends, ofa 
willingness to supporta Wrexriy Journar, ofa 
Literary and Scientific character, he has resoly- 
ed tocommenee the publication weekly, on or 
about the First of January, 1834, The charac- 
ter ef the paper will undergo a considerable im- 
provement; it being the intention of the editor 
lto furnish a greater proportion of matter of a solid 
and instructive kind, to the exclusion of that 
which islight and uninstructive, Itisthe deter- 
mination of the editor to spare no pains to ren- 
der his paper an “Gem” worthy of admission inte 
every family circle, and one, to the pages of which 
every member ofa family may apply for instruc- 
tion or entertainment. The following will be 
the order and character of its various depart- 
ments, 


MISCELLANBOUS DEPARTMENT.—Un- 
icdthis head will be included all the selected ar- 
ttiles from foreign or American journals, which 
wll not class more properly under the Scientific 
department, ‘They will consist of Tales, Sketch. 
es, Essays, Poetry, Biography, History, &e, As 
the editor will have excess to some of the best lit- 
erary magazines and journals inthe country, he 
confidently expects to be able te make this de- 
partment as interesting as that ofany other west- 
ern periodical. 


ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT.—This depart- 
ment of the paper will be made unusually interest- 
ing. In addition te the occasional contributions 
of writere in different parts of our country, the 
editor has had the promise of assistance from 
Gro. W. Tnuomson, & C.C. Canrott, Esqrs. 
both of whom are favorably known as writersin 
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the various departments of Literature,—and also 
from some others, whose names he is not permitted 
to make public, 


PDITORIAL DEPARTMENT..--Seetional 
politics and religious controversy will be strictly 
avoided, Butin every thing else the editor shall 
vive his pena free range;—on all occasions en- 
deavoribe to maintain that candid course so ne- 
cessary to the success of a journal, and without 
whieh none can be respectable, ‘This depart 
ment, however, will be principally devoted to sub- 
jeots connected with the literature of our country 
~-particularly that portion of it usually denem- 
inated ‘Tue Wes, 


DEPARTMENT OF NEWS,--In this place 
will be given a synopsis of the latest news, both 
foreign and domestic, As the limita of the paper 
will not permit ofextended and minute details of 
passing events, only a condensed summary of that 
which shall appear most interesting to the general 
reader, and that which relates to subjects of Liter- 
ature, Science, and Philanthrophy, will be given, 
Mor the purpose of putting as much news as possi- 
ble in asmall compass, the matter for this depart. 
mencement will be principally re-written, 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMEN U.—I¢ is intend- 
ed to reduce thisdepartment of the paper to some 
fixed plan, instead of following the common meth- 
odef an indiscriminate selection, ai heretofore. 
Cuts will occasionally be given, for the purpose 
of illustrating the more difficult) branches of sei- 
ence; this will be a new and important additional 
feature, whieh will add to its interest and usefal- 
ness, an considerably increase the expenses of 
the publication. 


SS 





TERMS. 


The Wesrern Gem, ond Cabinet of Litera. 
ture, Seienee, and News, will be published weekly 
ona Royal sheet, of fine quality, and good type, 
in Quarto form, making a yearly volume of 416 
large pages, (about three times the matter con- 
tained inthe present volume,) and furnished at 
the end ofthe year witha Title page and Index. 
Price of subscription, Two Dollars a year, in ad- 
vance-—or Two Dollars and Fifty cents when pay- 
ment isnot made in six months from the com. 
ment of the volume. 


f+ Local agents will be allowed twelve and 
a half per cent, on all monies collected, beside u 
copy of the werk, It is expected that personsac- 
cepting agencies will make exertions to obtain 
subscriptions, upon these liberal terms, Any 
person who procures three subscribers, and makes 
payment imadyance, shall receive a bound copy 
of volume first. 


Letters and communications must be post paid 

to insure attention—addressed to 
THOMAS GREGG, 
* St. Clairsville, Ohio, 

SS 
ITEMS, 

During the year 1834, there will be three 
eclipses, two of the moon, and one of the sun; 
the latter on Sunday, Nov, 30, which in some 
parts of the United States will be total, 

An extensive and valuable mine of antimo- 
ny has lately been discovered in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, 

The Nantucket Inquirer says, there is a 
flourishing fig tree in the garden of ‘Thomas 
Macy, Esq. of that town, the ripened fruit of 
which is pronounced fully equal to that grow- 
ing in Charleston. 

“The population of London in 1750, was 
676,250; in 1810, 900,000; and now, with 
—, it amounts to a million and a 
alf. 
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